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XVII. — On the Use of English in Teaching Foreign 
Languages. 

By HANS C. G. von JAGEMANN, Ph. D., 

professor of the germanic languages and philology in 
Indiana university, bloomington, ind. 

Nothing is more suggestive of the present confusion of 
ideas concerning the means and ends of language study than a 
comparison of two articles in a recent number of Education.^ 
Here we have a distinguished teacher of modern languages 
claiming, substantially, that French and German may, upon oc- 
casion, take the place of Latin and Greek in the college curricu- 
lum, provided they are taught by the same methods and with 
all the thoroughness and accuracy characteristic of the teaching of 
the classic tongues by the best teachers. On the other hand, we 
have an experienced instructor in Latin and Greek, advocating 
that the instruction in the classics can be improved by the intro- 
duction of certain methods, which, although the writer seems re- 
luctant to admit it, are more commonly employed by teachers of 
modem languages than by those of the classic tongues. The 
impartial observer would naturally be led to think that either 
class of teachers can learn from the other and that, consequently, 
the necessity for reform is not all on our side, as some of us 
have modestly believed. 

It is not necessary here for me to go into a discussion of the 
ends of modern language study, as I stand, substantially, on the 
ground marked out by this Association in its declaration 
that " Uterary culture, philological scholarship and linguistic 
discipline are the primary aims of collegiate instruction in mod- 
ern languages." It seems to me, however, that we are inclined 
to mistake the means for the end ; to consider certain methods as 
essential to the attainment of this end, that are really unessential; 
to think that literary culture, philological scholarship and lin- 
guistic discipline are more apt to be gained by a certain mode 

I Vol. VI, No. VI, *'The Preparatory Schools and the Modern Language Equivalent for the 
<ireek," by Charles E. Fay, A. M., 1 .ifts College, and " Methods of Classical Instruction" 
by A. C. Richardson, A. M. 
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of acquiring the new language than from its actual possession. 
Here is where the fault lies. The man who knows three lan- 
guages thoroughly, is an educated man to the extent to which 
the study of three languages can make him, whatever method 
he may have pursued in their acquisition. Does the learning 
by heart of paradigms of nouns, adjectives and verbs make edu- 
cated men ? Is it it not more apt to make pedants ? On the other 
hand, who will deny that an accurate knowledge of several lan- 
guages, that will enable a man to discriminate between the style 
of different authors and the language of different periods, is an 
evidence of high culture ? I do not wish to disparage the value 
of learning paradigms, inasmuch as it leads to a more accurate 
knowledge of the language itself ; nor do I wish to cast any slur 
upon the early introduction of historical grammar, inasmuch as 
even elementary historical grammar, if discreetly taught, may be 
made to answer very practical purposes ; but I feel sure that if 
we feed our students upon phonetic laws and historical accidence 
and syntax without giving them a sufficient knowledge of the 
language itself, we shall find that as many students will turn their 
backs upon us as have turned their backs upon the Greek and 
for the same good reasons. I have heard from a good source 
that one of the foremost Romance philologians of Germany was 
often in doubt, when obliged to speak French, whether the plu- 
ral of cheval-was chevals or chevaux. If I should name the dis- 
tinguished man you would probably agree with me that, although 
a German, he was better fitted for a professorship of Romance 
philology than any native Frenchman who had never had any 
doubts as to the correct plural of cheval; yet I doubt whether 
with such a theoretical knowledge of a language any one could 
nowadays attain to such a distinguished position, and certainly 
for any other purpose for which a knowledge of French is at all 
desirable, it ought to be a more practical kind. 

Let us aim then at, I will not say, a practical, but a thorough, 
symmetric knowledge of the language, and let us use such 
methods as will lead to such a knowledge by the surest and 
shortest road. A really thorough understanding of several lan- 
guages, ancient or modem for all that, must necessarily carry 
with it literary culture, philological scholarship, and linguistic 
discipline in whatever way and by whatever means such a 
knowledge be acquired. I need not add that, of course, it must 
be acquired by work and not in the thoughtless way in which a 
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child learns the language of his nurse ; for nobody ever gained 
such a knowledge of several languages as I above defined, 
except by hard work. Now everybody knows that the easiest 
way of learning German is to go to Germany, mingle with the 
people, read newspapers, go to the theater, and last but not least, 
work hard under an experienced teacher who has a thorough 
knowledge of English and can understand your difficulties and 
answer your questions. I try in my class-room and otherwise 
in the intercourse with my students to reproduce these condi- 
tions as far as that is possible. I know that from the first time 
I heard in actual life the expression "is that youf" I have never 
forgotten it, and its syntax as compared with the German "sind 
Sie es " has been ever present in my mind, much more so than 
if I had first seen the phrase in a book and had been compelled 
to look up a reference in an elaborate grammar. So the first 
time my students hear me ask the question "wte heissen Sie?" 
they realize the passive force of the verb heissen and are sure to 
remember it from its peculiar application, at least much more 
so than from a premature grammatical explanation given at the 
first opportunity, which they are sure to forget before they meet 
the word again in their reading. And who cannot from his 
own experience multiply these instances by the hundred ! 
I cannot here go into the psychology of the " Natural Method." 
Suffice it to say that I do not think the subject has received the 
serious attention it deserves. The cry for this method has been 
much louder in this country than in Germany, and yet our 
American Natural Methodists have failed to produce anything 
nearly as philosophical as Felix Francke's little pamphlet, en- 
titled " Die praktische Spracherlernung auf Grund der Psychol- 
ogie und der Physiologie der Sprache."" I will confine myself 
to a consideration of one feature of the "Natural Method," 
namely, the use of the language to be taught as a medium of 
intercourse between teacher and pupil, a feature which may be 
adopted to a certain extent even by those teachers who, with 
myself, reject the fundamental principle of the "Natural Method," 
i. e. that a grown up, educated person can and should learn a 
foreign language as a child learns his mother-tongue. I will 
try to show how, without sacrificing thoroughness, or without 
turning serious class-work into rambling "conversation lessons," 
we can use the language to be taught as our medium of com- 

2 Heilbronn, Gebrl der Henninger. 
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niunication ; I will try to point out the advantages of such a 
method, and will endeavor to remove its most apparent objec- 
tions. For the sake of briefness I will only speak of German, 
though my remarks with the necessary modifications apply to 
other languages as well. 

First then, how should it be done ? Teach the student by 
any method you may choose to employ, the use of about fifty 
nouns, as many adjectives, the numerals, a few particles and a 
few forms of the auxiliaries. A week will amply suflftce for this. 
The student will now be able to understand a simple grammati- 
cal principle if stated in German : 

Die deutsche Sprache hat zwei Declinationen. Die erste Declina- 
tion hat drei Klassen. Die erste Klasse hat in der Mehrzahl 
keine Endung, etc. 

These are sentences which the German student of a week or 
two will understand as readily as though they were written or 
spoken in English. The statement and explanation, in German, 
of grammatical principles is much easier than is commonly sup- 
posed. It requires at first a little effort on the part of the 
teacher, to couch his explanations in such plain language as his 
students can understand. But this art may soon be acquired. 
A calculation shows that the elements of German can be taught 
according to either Whitney's or Brandt's grammars with the 
use of about eighty-five grammatical terms, mostly of course of 
Latin extraction. If the German language is to be used as a 
means of communication between teacher and pupil, sixty-four 
of these terms, or about seventy -five per cent, may be used in a 
so slightly modified form, that the student will easily under- 
stand them the first time they are used, and this without unduly 
resorting to Latinisms, using merely the same terminology that 
is used in Germany in all schools of a higher grade. In the 
case of twenty-three words, or twenty -seven per cent., is the 
corresponding German word of German origin preferable ; in 
only a few cases, like "Ablaut" and "Umlaut" must a purely 
German word be employed. Some teachers will find it more 
advantageous to use as much as practicable a purely German 
terminology, and there is no doubt a certain gain in teaching 
such terms as "Hauptwort" and "Bindewort;" but even in 
that case, the student will have to learn only forty-eight words 
which he does not know in slightly modified form from English 
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or Latin grammar, and most of them, like those cited above, 
are of a very transparent signification. Aside from these 
technical teniis, only the most common wcands which every 
student ought to know, will be needed to make up an elemen- 
tary German grammar in German. As the time arrives for the 
student to grapple with the more intricate laws of language he 
will be able to understand the more difficult phraseology needed 
to express them. And we may add, if a teacher succeeds in 
couching a new grammatical principle in such language as the 
class with close attention can understand, it will make a greater 
impression upon them than a statement in English to which 
they listen only with one ear. 

So much for the systematic teaching of the grammar. 
Translation into German in the early stages of the study should 
be abandoned.3 The method long used in Larousse's grammars 
and lexicologies for the public schools of France, which has 
lately passed as entirely new and original into some American 
text-books, is much preferable, and besides, the place of trans- 
lation into German is largely taken by the answers to gram- 
matical or lexicological questions which the pupil must give in 
German. Nor should translation in class from the German into 
English be encouraged. Interpretation in German may be 
largely substituted for translation. What is the use of trans- 
lating in class, unless it be that the teacher may convince him- 
self that the class has understood the true meaning of the text ? 
Now if he can convince himself of this by way of asking ques- 
tions in German on the text, would this not be preferable? 
How do teachers teach German in German schools, or English 
in English schools ? If the class read such matter, as at their 
stage of advancement they should read — and I think, we are 
inclined to give our students too difficult things to read — the 
greater part of the text should be readily understood by the 
student. There will be difficult passages, and there should be, 
but in nine cases out of ten, the difficulty of a passage hinges 
upon the meaning or syntactical relation of one or two words, 
and with a sufficient German grammatical vocabulary at his 
disposal, the teacher can generally explain such meaning or 

3 This view is gaining ground in Germany. Comp. H. Breymann und H. Moeller. Zur 
Reform des neusprachlichen Unterrichts. Munich, 1884. The authors are, on principle, 
opposed to translations into the new language, although for practical reasons, probably 
because they do not expect their views at once to be accepted by a large number of teachers, 
the usual number of exercises have been added to the Uebungsbuck. 
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relation without leaving the territory of the German language. 
If this be done as a rule, an occasional resorting to translation, if 
accuracy require it, will do no harm. 

This is, in outline, the method I should recommend. Let us 
now turn to a consideration of the advantages it offers. In the 
majority of the institutions with which I am acquainted, by far 
the greatest part of the time allotted to German, is given to 
translation. After the translation is done, grammatical and 
lexicological questions are asked, and discussed. The conse- 
quence is that aside from the reading of the text in German — 
and even that is not always done — the student hears and speaks 
nothing but English ; in other words, for about ten minutes out 
of possible fifty, he learns German, the remaining forty minutes 
he learns facts about German. On the other hand, if the in- 
struction be carried on in German, the student will learn Ger- 
man for fifty minutes. In addition to the study of the gram- 
matical subject under discussion or of the text before him, he 
has all the grammatical, lexicological and literary comments in 
German. We all know the value of a vast amount of easy 
reading for the acquisition of a language. It seems a low esti- 
mate if we consider the amount of German the student will hear 
in each recitation over and above the text itself equal to ten 
ordinary pages of an easy text ; this would be equal to fifty 
pages a week, or seven hundred and fifty pages for the single 
fall-term of fifteen weeks, or two thousand pages for the year 
of forty weeks. It seems evident that this must considerably 
increase and strengthen the students knowledge of the language. 
What is the philosophy of the rapid progress we make in a 
foreign language, as soon as we arrive in the country where it 
is spoken ? Is it not simply that we continually hear the same 
forms, the same words, the same combinations of words ? If 
German is spoken in the class-room, every sentence — whether 
spoken or read — will be a drill in the noun and adjective-declen- 
sions, in the conjugation, in the government of prepositions and 
in the elementary rules for arrangement. I suppose, of course, 
that the teacher is thorough, and that no faulty answer is ever 
allowed to pass. 

Again by this method the student obtains a better hold on the 
vocabulary of the language. The difficulty about reading Ger- 
man at sight is not that the vocabulary is so large, but that the 
student is commonly brought face to face at once with too many 
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of the rarer words and in his bewilderment he has nether time 
nor opportunity for becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 
most common words. Whohas not often remarked, especially in 
examinations, an astonishing ignorance on the part of students, of 
the most fundamental and necessary terms of the language! And 
any uncertainty as to the meaning of these common words 
which the student ought to know, and might know, will materi- 
ally lessen his capacity for correctly guessing the meaning of a 
rarer word occurring in the same passage. An examination of 
ten pages of Goethe's prose chosen at random shows that the 
articles, pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliaries and the 
most common adverbs constitute no less than fifty-eight per 
cent, of his vocabulary. If the student has these at his fingers' 
ends, together with a reasonable number of nouns, adjectives 
and verbs, he will have an excellent hold on the vocabulary of 
the language, and certainly a method like the one described, 
will keep these most fundamental terms sounding in the student's 
ears until he is as familiar with them as with their English equiv- 
alents. 

Thus the student acquires his knowledge of elementary gram- 
mar and his vocabulary largely without special effort except 
that of paying attention in class ; consequently so much time and 
energy becomes available for the study of those things for which 
otherwise there would be no time, particularly philology and 
literary history. I can substantiate this proposition by a parti- 
cular fact in my own experience. Last year in a limited num- 
ber of recitations with one of my classes, I was only just able to 
translate Iphigenie auf Tauris. The work was very unsatisfac- 
tory to me. This year under like conditions, by adopting the 
method just explained, I succeeded in making the course in 
Iphigenie nearly as complete in every respect, as I could have 
done if I had had all the time I wanted, and this not at the sacrifice 
of thoroughness, for in the final examination I required the stu- 
dents to translate some of the most difficult passages, and the 
examination was more satisfactory than last year. 

I think one of the most fatal mistakes which teachers of mod- 
ern languages in colleges are liable to make, is to hurry their 
classes too much. The time allotted to-their work is as a rule 
so short and their aims are so high, that they very often give 
their students too difficult work. I would rather the student 
shduld never see a German Classic than to have him slur over the 
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«lementB of German and then sjjell out or guess at Goethe's or 
Lessing's thoughts, or take a tumble from the noble flights of 
Schiller's language down into the regions of tlie adjective-declen- 
sion. As Prof Newton of Oberiin expresses it, it is not knowing 
German to be able to work one's way. through a foot-note and just 
miss the point from not knowing the force of a modal auxiliary. 
The use of German in the class-room will be found a most 
wholesome corrective of this evil. The teacher, being obliged 
to make himself understood by his students, will not present to 
them material for which they are not prepared. Again, in this 
way, and only in this way does the student become acquainted 
with the spoken language. This is a matter of no mean mipor- 
tance and is well worth a more careful consideration than I have 
time to give it here ; I must confine myself to calling your atten- 
tion to the most important pwints. The literary language is to 
a certain extent a dead language ; the spoken language on the 
other hand exhibits life, action, linguistic tendencies. We believe 
in teaching in college the great principles of language building 
and these principles are better illustrated by the spoken lan- 
guage than by the literary speech. The every -day speech of 
the people is. also more idiomatic than the literary language 
and it is the idiomatic portion of a language that gives it soul 
and life. No language is properly learned until its idioms are 
mastered. Who will deny that the student will hear a more 
idiomatic use of the language from the mouth of his teacher than 
he will ever learn from the stereotyped sentences of a First and 
Second German Course ? 

Moreover a knowledge of the every-day speech of a people is 
necessary for the intelligent appreciation of its literature. The 
character of literary productions, of authors, of schools of poetry, 
of entire periods of literature is often defined by their relation 
to the every-day speech of the people. How then can we make 
students appreciate the character of the works they are reading 
unless we give them the standard of the every-day speech to 
measure by? Can any one appreciate the simple grandeur of the 
language of the English Bible or the loftiness of that of Milton, 
who does not know how English speaking people commonly 
talk ? It is never one particular work, however perfect it may be 
that makes the character of a language or a literature ; on the 
contrary, there is nothing more characteristic of a language than 
the diversity of uses to which it can be put. The every-day 
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speech of a people seems to be the best starting point for the 
study of the various languages within a language, and the most 
natural standard of comparison. 

It is with reluctance that I speak of the practical advantages 
arising from a knowledge of the spoken language. Our 
Greek friends will charge us at once with unwise and unneces- 
sary concessions to the grasping money-making spirit of the age.- 

Certainly to be able to ask in a foreign language for something 
to eat or when a train is to depart is no great intellectual attain- 
ment, and is no evidence of a knowledge of the language; many 
uneducated persons can do the same thing ; but on the other 
hand, not to be able to conduct such a simple conversation, is 
evidence of a very one-sided knowledge of the language in ques- 
tion. Prof Schmitz in his Encyclopedia of Modern Languages 
(a book still valuable, though superseded in many points by 
works of more recent date) puts it about this way : A waiter's 
vocabulary of a foreign language is of course limited to the bill 
of fare, and words like wash-basin, baggage, and Trinkgeld; but 
the fact that the waiter knows these words is a very poor reason 
why the scholar should not know them. To know them, is no 
honor, not to know them, is a disgrace. 

But the practical advantage arising from our method which I 
value highest, is the interest it awakens in the student. I have 
heard it said on good authority, and as far as my experience 
goes, I can endorse the statement, that in the German universi- 
ties the law-students are the laziest, because they have hardly 
any opportunity for the practical application of what they learn 
in the lecture-room, and the students of medicine and of the 
natural sciences are the most industrious, because they never 
learn anything in the class-room, of which they do not at once 
make use in the laboratory, the dissecting-room or the clinique. 
I can certainly testify from my experience, that since I have 
conducted my classes entirely or almost entirely in the languages 
to be taught, and have thus given my students an opportunity 
for immediate practical application of the knowledge just ac- 
quired, the best students have worked with more zeal, and even 
the indifferent ones have risen from their lethargy, and when 
I made this change in my method, I did it with the firm determi- 
nation to resort to the old method again as soon as I should find 
that I could not do as thorough work as before. Now I expect 
that certain imaginary objections to this method will be thought 
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to counterbalance its advantages. In the first place, I am pre- 
pared to hear it said, that this method does not admit of such 
thorough work as the method at present most in vogue. If 
that be the case, it is the fault of the teacher. Such a charge 
can be based only on two grounds, viz.: either the students do 
not understand all the teacher says, and lose a part of his ex- 
planations, or the teacher avoids going to the bottom of things 
for fear of not being understood. No good teacher will lay 
himself open to these charges, if he follow the rule to use the 
German language systematically and as much as fwjssible, but 
not to hesitate to resort to English, when an explanation is con- 
sidered necessary, which the students could not possibly under- 
stand, if given in German. Such cases will not occur very 
frequently, if the teacher will hold back his philology a little, 
until his pupils can appreciate it. 

Again it will be objected that after all, the greatest disciplinary 
advantages arising from language-study are to be obtained from 
the exercise of translating from one language into another. But 
pray, do we not all hold that great discipline is derived from a 
thorough study of the English language, even if it cannot be 
comparative ? Must American boys and girls translate the 
English classics into some foreign tongue, and compare forms 
and syntactical constructions in order to be benefitted by the 
study of their mother-tongue ? Certainly not, if the study of 
English is otherwise what it should be and might be. Nor is 
it necessary to translate Iphigenie into English in order to ob- 
tain the greatest possible amount of mental discipline, which 
Goethe's wonderful work can yield ! The mental process of 
translation consists of two parts : first, we must grasp the thought 
of the author ; second, we must express this thought in the lan- 
guage into which we are translating. Now in making a trans- 
lation from German into English, only the first part of this 
mental process has any effect upon the student's knowledge of 
German ; consequently for the study of German we may be 
content if the student grasp the author's ideas, and this he can 
do without translating. The second part of the mental process 
of translation, viz. (in Prof Newton's words) the recasting of 
the original thought into the moulds of English speech, is really 
only a drill in the use of the English language ; and thus the 
answer to the question whether translation is necessary or not, 
depends on whether we believe that German is to be taught for 
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its own sake, or in order to increase the student's command of 
his native language. Now I certainly believe that it is worth 
while for the American student to study the German language 
and literature for their own sake ; and if they are studied 
thoroughly, this cannot help exercising a most wholesome influ- 
ence on the student's mental habits ; and after all, is it not of as 
much importance to teach a student to think as to express 
thought in words ? 

And that the method under consideration teaches the student 
how to think is one of the greatest advantages I claim for it. 
For what is more likely to exercise all of the student's mental 
faculties than to be obliged to follow logically a logical defini- 
tion or explanation given in a foreign language ? 

I think the interests of a collegiate education will be best 
served if the teacher of physics confine himself to teaching' 
physics and the teacher of German to teaching German. If the 
students do not get training enough in the use of the English 
language, let them learn fewer definitions in Rhetoric and fewer 
dates and names in literature, or otherwise increase the time 
devoted to the study of English. Let each subject be taught 
for its own sake, and by a wise adjustment of the different studies 
within the curriculum effect their harmonious working together 
for one end, a liberal education. 



